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THE OXFORD CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY. 

ON September 24th-27th an Anglo-French-American Congress of 
Philosophy was held at Oxford. But for the war and its after- 
effects, a regular International Congress of Philosophy would have 
been held in England in 191 5. The Oxford Congress may fitly be 
regarded as a first approach to the resumption of international meet- 
ings of philosophers, as the nucleus of cooperation which, we must 
hope, will grow by the participation, on future occasions, of philo- 
sophical societies and individual thinkers from other lands. On this 
occasion the Mind Association, the Aristotelian Society, and the 
British Psychological Society, in planning their usual joint meeting 
for the year, decided to offer hospitality to the French Philosophical 
Society, and to invite the American Philosophical Association to send 
delegates. 1 

To give anything like an exhaustive catalogue of the intellectual 
heroes who were present would tempt one into an Homeric mood. 
Conspicuous among the French visitors were Bergson, Xavier Leon, 
Elie Halevy, Marcel, Mauss, Theodore Ruyssen, A. Lalande, Denys 
Cochin, J. Chevalier, though the absence of Emile Boutroux, Levy 
Bruhl, and de Wulf was much to be regretted. On the British side, 
if some of the giants of a generation now passing away, men like 
Bradley, Bosanquet, and James Ward, were missed, yet many others, 
like Sorley, Muirhead, and S. Alexander were present, along with 
most of the younger men now teaching philosophy and psychology in 
British universities. Present, too, were men distinguished in allied 
fields, like Sir James Frazier, of Golden Bough fame, Dr. Henry 
Head, the distinguished physiologist, Professor Gilbert Murray, and 
England's two philosopher-statesmen, Mr. A. J. Balfour and Lord 
Haldane. A big gap, however, was left by the non-appearance of 
Mr. Bertrand Russell who, barely returned from Russia, had set off 
again for China. The session devoted to a discussion of ' Meaning/ 

1 The three official delegates were : W. P. Montague, Columbia University, 
J. E. Boodin, Garleton College, and myself.' Several other American pro- 
fessors and students of philosophy also attended the Congress, but it was a 
distinct loss that Professor Watson was unable to make the trip and defend 
himself in person against his critics in the session specially devoted to his 
behavioristic theory of thinking. 
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in which Mr. Russell had been cast by the other contributors for the 
role of villain, lost most of its dramatic interest by his absence, even 
though one of his French disciples, Jean Nicod, put up an able defence 
of his position. 

The method of conducting the sessions of the Congress was that of 
the Aristotelian Society symposia. Leaders (usually four) are se- 
lected for each discussion, whose papers are printed and circulated in 
advance of the meetings. The audience is thus familiar with the 
views of the main speakers who open the oral discussion by entering 
at once upon close argument against each other. Members of the 
audience next take part in the debate, and the leaders briefly reply. 
Considering that the method was unfamiliar to most of the French 
visitors, and that most of the organizing had to be done by corre- 
spondence over long distances, the arrangements for the eight sym- 
posia were amazingly complete, and reflect the highest credit on the 
organizer, Professor H. Wildon Carr. 

In my report of the proceedings I shall make no attempt to dis- 
criminate between the printed papers and the oral remarks of the 
leaders. To do so would require far more space that I have at my 
disposal. Those who wish for further details may be glad to know 
that practically all the papers are being published in easily accessible 
periodicals : The papers on " Relativity " and on " Meaning " in Mind, 
N.S., Vol. XXIX, No. 116; those on "Morals and Religion" in the 
Hibbert Journal; those on " Nationality " and " Platonic Universals " 
in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. XX; those on 
" Mind and Medium in Art " and on " Is Thinking Merely the Action 
of Language Mechanisms?" in the British Journal of Psychology, 
Vol. XI, No. i. A careful report of the session on "Disorders of 
Symbolic Thinking " (which was concerned with aphasia due to brain- 
lesions and not, as some might rashly opine, with the more startling 
extravagances of mathematical logicians) will be found in Nature, 
Vol. 106, No. 2658 (Oct. 7, 1920). 

The Congress was opened, on the evening of Friday, 24th, by M. 
Bergson, whom Lord Haldane introduced by graceful references to 
his services to humanity as a philosopher and to his country during 
the war as a diplomat. Bergson devoted his address to a brilliant 
condensation of his whole philosophy, with a special application of 
it, at the end, to the interpretation of the difference between the 
' possible ' and the ' real.' Great stylist as Bergson is, his books do 
not distantly approach the amazing persuasiveness of his oral dis- 
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course, with its limpid sentences in finely-chiselled French, each turn 
of phrase, each image, helping to build up the total effect. Moreover, 
in two ways his speech was extraordinarily self-revealing. First, 
through his account of the genesis of his views: he told us how, as a 
young man, he had been fascinated by Herbert Spencer's synthetic 
philosophy, until it burst upon him with the shock of a discovery, 
that, in spite of all its talk of evolution, Spencer's system had no 
use for time. Time had no positive function in Spencer's world: it 
did nothing. And this linked itself up with the perception that life 
is, in its own nature, not understood or expressed through the 'me- 
chanical ' concepts of the ' intelligence ' which slurs over the differ- 
ence between the living and the non-living. Here was his original 
'vision,' the expansion and crystallization of which in the doctrines 
of duree, elan vital, evolution creatrice, and intuition constituted his 
life-work. And, second, in leading up to his discussion of the 'pos- 
sible ' and the ' real,' Bergson gave an illuminating example of the 
dialectical experimenting by which he obtains some of his most char- 
acteristic theories. When we think of ' nothing,' of ' chaos,' of the 
'possible,' he said, we imagine that we think of less than when we 
think of ' something,' of ' order,' of the ' real.' Nothing seems the 
mere absence of something, chaos is the lack of order. The possible 
is that to which reality can be, as it were, added. But this is an 
illusion which keener introspection of the dialectical movement of 
thought dispels. For all these apparently negative terms are really 
positive; in fact, in thinking them we think more, not less, than we 
think in the opposites. Nothing is something, but a something irrele- 
vant to the moment's purpose. Chaos is a kind of order called 'dis- 
order ' because it is not the order we want. The possible is prevented 
from being real by something else which is real in its place. Failure 
to see through these illusions, Bergson concluded, has spoilt much 
modern metaphysics. On discussion being invited, a solitary question 
was put by Lutoslawski : Did Bergson apply his doctrine of the ' pos- 
sible ' to the belief in immortality ? This provoked Bergson to the 
interesting declaration that a philosopher's task as he conceived it 
is not to devise a system providing an answer to every time-honored 
problem, but to select one or two fundamental problems and explore 
these. As for immortality, he preferred to form no opinion one way 
or the other; it was an empirical question for answering which we 
had as yet no adequate data. 

On Saturday the Congress began with a symposium on "Rela- 
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tivity." Of all the symposia, with the possible exception of the one 
on "Morals and Religion," this one excited the keenest anticipations 
and drew the largest audience. But it can hardly be said that the 
discussion resulted in the great clearing-up of ideas for which we 
had hoped. In fact, those of us — and they were the majority — who 
came in a fog, departed in a fog, feeling at best that the clouds had 
been vigorously stirred, without the light breaking through. This 
was not the fault of the distinguished scientists who took part (Pro- 
fessor A. S. Eddington, of Cambridge University, and Professor F. 
A. Lindemann, of Oxford University) any more than of the philoso- 
phers (Mr. W. D. Ross, of Oriel College, Oxford, an Aristotelian 
scholar, and Professor C. D. Broad, of Bristol University). It was 
the fault of the inherent perplexities of the subject, and it only con- 
firmed the experience which one can make in any gathering of scien- 
tists anywhere by starting the subject of relativity: most of them are 
frankly puzzled, and the dogmatic ones are all at sixes and sevens. 
So here: between interpreting Einstein and differing on that, and 
giving their own views and differing in these, the speakers sent the 
audience home with more theories of relativity than it had come with. 
Yet the papers, especially of Professors Eddington and Broad, were 
brilliant, and Professor A. N. Whitehead, the chairman, in his speech 
made most of us feel that he came nearest to understanding his own 
view and those of everybody else. Professor Eddington opened by 
arguing that the relativity-theory, after first destroying the 'abso- 
lute ' world of traditional physics, is at the point of giving us a new 
absolute world of physics. Relativity means "that the knowledge 
contained in current physics is only a knowledge of the relations of 
Nature to particularly circumstanced observers." The relativity 
theory substitutes for particular observers, with their particular emo- 
tions, "a dummy whom we can change freely without altering any- 
thing in the description " as the percipient to whom Nature is related. 
And thus we get a new absolute world in which events are arranged 
in a form-dimensional space-time manifold. The common distinction 
between space and time arises because the observer himself is part 
of the world, and must be conceived as having the form of a worm 
(sic). "He distinguishes the order of events in the direction of 
his length as time, and his other three dimensions he regards as 
space." This may be very profound: 'at least it was received in re- 
spectful silence. Precisely what the "worm" means I cannot say. 
Professor Eddington returned to the absoluteness of the new physics 
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from another angle by arguing that among the infinite variety of 
"patterns," which the human mind traces arbitrarily among "the 
primitive events which make up the external world," the substance- 
pattern is the favorite one, and most of the exact laws of physics, as 
hitherto understood, seem to depend on it. But such mind-patterns 
are once more relative, and apparently, the new relativity theory is 
going to emancipate us from this sort of relativity, too. It will be 
generally agreed that Professor Eddington is not lacking in specula- 
tive courage. — Mr. Ross, in an argument which by its dialectical 
character seemed greatly to annoy Professor Lindemann, tried to 
show that, in working out his relativity theory, Einstein inconsistently 
presupposes absolute time throughout, and that Lorentz's theory will 
meet all the facts just as well as Einstein's. In this argument Mr. 
Ross confined himself explicitly to Einstein's " special " theory on 
the ground that if the case for this were demolished, the " general " 
theory would lapse as a corollary ; Professor Broad defended Einstein 
against Mr. Ross, arguing that in Einstein's theory " absolute motion 
and the ether have dropped out altogether, and we are left with equa- 
tions connecting the measurements of two observers who contemplate 
the same events." This seems to me a sound defence so far as it 
goes, but what Einstein does not appear to ask is how the observers 
know that it is the " same " events they contemplate. — Professor 
Lindemann began with a diatribe against metaphysicians, on the 
ground that the " physical habit of mind " is good and the " strictly 
logical habit of mind " bad. After this, we were not surprised to 
hear him declare that truth is the same thing as the survival-value 
of beliefs, and that our notions of time and space, and with them 
Einstein's relativity theory, are " metaphysical " and " merely a matter 
of convenience or taste." In the oral discussion, these views were 
deservedly rejected by scientists and philosophers alike. Otherwise, 
the discussion, in which Lord Haldane and several others partici- 
pated, produced little, except Professor A. N. Whitehead's speech, 
who referred to his own conservative relativity-theory, and made the 
good point that we must distinguish between relativity to the observ- 
er's mind and relativity to the observer's body. 

The chief event of the afternoon was the symposium on " Is Think- 
ing Merely the Action of Language Mechanisms?" Of the five 
symposiasts, other than Professor John Watson, all were hostile to 
the behavioristic position, except Professor G. H. Thomson, of Arm- 
strong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, who gave it modified support. 
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Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Bartlett, of Cambridge University, insisted that 
thinking is a response, not merely to physical stimuli, but to universal 
qualities and relations, and that the response (aliter apprehension) 
must be distinguished from its expression in speech or other beha- 
vior. — Professor T. H. Pear, of Manchester University, in an excel- 
lent paper backed up by a no less able speech, defended images as 
essential to thinking against Professor Watson's denial of their very 
existence. — Professor Arthur Robinson, of Durham University, gave 
a clear summary of the behavioristic position preparatory to dissent- 
ing from it on the ground that we cannot thus cavalierly ignore the 
existence and evidence of consciousness. — Meanwhile, Professor 
Thomson had offered a definition of thought as " a procedure of trial 
and error in which substitute-signs [i.e., words or gestures] are used 
instead of actual bodily trials being made." Going with Professor 
Watson on the point of this relation of language-behavior to behavior 
involving the larger musculature, he yet differed profoundly from 
him in retaining ' consciousness ' — a mind as well as a body. — The 
paper in which Professor Watson replied to his critics seemed to me 
one of the best things he has written. Indeed I know of nothing, so 
brief in compass, which states so clearly the essentials of his theory 
and the way in which he gets at them. He denied explicitly that 
thinking is merely talking: "A whole man thinks with his whole 
body in each and in every part," and countered many criticisms by 
distinguishing, under the general formula that thinking is " subvocal 
behavior," three kinds of thinking, from automatic language habits to 
the solution of problems. In rejecting all " mystic self-knowledge " 
(aliter introspection) ; in tracing the resistance to behaviorism to 
"mysticism and early religious trends"; and in assimilating a man 
thinking out a problem to a rat solving a maze-puzzle, he illuminated 
the ' complexes ' (as Freudians would say) which determine his beha- 
viorism. He ended with a violent outburst against "the so-called 
problem of meaning." What an animal means is what it does. Any 
other view is verbiage. 

The second afternoon-session, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Rivers, listened to an extremely important communication by Dr. 
Henry Head on "Disorders of Symbolic Thinking due to Local Le- 
sions of the Brain." Its conclusions were supported along somewhat 
different but complementary lines in a paper by Dr. R. Mourgue (who 
was not himself present), and they amply deserved the high praises 
paid to them, for their psychological and even metaphysical impor- 
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tance, by Monsieur Bergson, who, in a most interesting speech, re- 
viewed the history of theories of aphasia in their bearing on the 
mind-body problem and on his own views, as developed in Matiere et 
Memoire. Dr. Head's paper was based on his own clinical and ex- 
perimental researches, made during the war on patients with cerebral 
injuries. These, he claimed, showed that, with the destruction of 
brain-tissue, speech may be gravely disturbed and even lost without 
a corresponding loss of intellectual capacity. The brain-lesion, in 
short, affects, not so much the power to think, as the power to articu- 
late. Images, especially auditory ones, are not destroyed, but only 
the physiological mechanisms necessary for the execution of speech- 
movements. Seeking to define the disturbance still more precisely, 
Dr. Head finally concluded that it affected the power to use symbols 
for the expression of thought in forming propositions. In detail the 
derangements of this power might take four forms: (1) verbal de- 
fects, (2) syntactical defects, (3) nominal defects, (4) semantic 
defects. It will be interesting to see how behaviorists like Watson 
will adjust themselves to this new situation. And no one can fail 
to perceive the close connection of this discussion, not only with the 
preceding one, but with the two later symposia on " Meaning " and on 
" Universals." A synthesis of the four discussions would yield a 
very comprehensive theory of thought in all its aspects. 

The Saturday evening session was given over to us American 
delegates for a report on recent philosophical movements in the 
United States. Mr. Montague gave an admirably clear exposition 
of Neo-realism, of the philosophical motives underlying it and of the 
main theses with which it challenges idealism. — Mr. Boodin took 
pragmatism for his subject and spoke with infectious enthusiasm of 
the teaching of James and Dewey, and of their influence on contem- 
porary thought. — To me fell the topic of idealism. The hour being 
late and the audience, after a strenuous day, near the limit of its 
endurance, I concentrated upon the influence of Royce, and tried to 
show how his interest in mathematical logic, in the methods and con- 
cepts of the natural sciences, in metaphysics, and in the philosophy of 
religion, had borne varied fruit in the work of his many pupils and 
of others who had come under his influence at Harvard. I illustrated 
my thesis by references to C. I. Lewis, J. L. Henderson, M. W. 
Calkins, W. H. Sheldon, G. P. Adams, and W. E. Hocking. 

We were all three regretfully conscious that the time at our dis- 
posal had been too short to mention all the thinkers whose achieve- 
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ment, or promise of achievement, deserved to be commemorated on 
such an occasion. Hence it was doubly welcome and appropriate 
that Lord Haldane, in his concluding remarks as chairman, paid a 
special tribute of praise to the work of the Sage School of Philosophy, 
referring especially to the contributions of J. E. Creighton and his 
students. 

For Sunday, the 26th, two sessions had been arranged. The first, 
in the afternoon, was devoted to "The Relation of Morals to Reli- 
gion" — a topic made opportune by the decay of religion in its tra- 
ditional, and especially in its institutional forms, and by the ex- 
periments, especially in France, to develop in the schools ethical 
instruction on a non-dogmatic basis. The first two speakers, Baron 
F. von Hiigel, the well-known student of mysticism, and Professor J. 
Chevalier, of Grenoble, agreed in defending theism as essential to 
morality. The former rested his case on a most interesting attempt 
to show by an analysis of six common virtues that, except in a uni- 
verse of which the belief in a loving and supremely lovable God is 
true, they can not attain their finest flower and perfection. Monsieur 
Chevalier pleaded that the demand of morality which is at once an 
imperative and an ideal, has binding force only when it is conceived, 
not as a subjective human illusion, but as issuing from a supra- 
sensible reality. To " moral positivism " he opposed a religious meta- 
physics as the sole adequate guarantee of the autonomy of morality. 
— These arguments, and especially the last, were promptly challenged 
by Mr. J. A. Smith, Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy 
at Oxford. If we suppose a world without religion but with moral- 
ity, would human civilization fall to pieces? he asked. No. Would 
this catastrophe happen in a world with religion but without morality? 
Yes. It follows that morality is the one thing needful, and that it 
can stand alone, without the support of religion. What religion does 
is to make virtue beautiful, and dutifulness lovable. Religious people 
are not more virtuous or conscientious than their non-religious neigh- 
bours. But their religion adds a supervenient grace to their virtue, 
like the bloom of good health. (It should be said that in Oxford Mr. 
J. A. Smith has the reputation of being 'elusive,' and that even his 
best friends do not know when he really believes his own arguments, 
and when he doesn't. He certainly, on this occasion, simulated the 
manner of sincerity with such perfect grace that he must, on his own 
showing, be religious.) — The fourth speaker, Principal L. P. Jacks, 
approached the problem from the angle of moral power. Does reli- 
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gion increase moral power? And, if so, must it be theistic? On 
the first point he agreed with Baron von Hiigel that without the 
assurance of " spiritual reciprocity," or love, there is no sufficient 
motive for morality. But for the belief in a personal loving God he 
proposed to substitute the pluralistic alternative of an " immortal 
society of loving souls." His references, in this context, to Royce's 
Beloved Community and to Dr. Felix Adler's Ethical Philosophy of 
Life were noteworthy. — In reply to Mr. Jack's pluralism, as well as 
to the transcendental element in Baron von Hiigel's theism, Professor 
H. Wildon Carr next put the case for a monistic, non-personal, imma- 
nent God whom, with a daring fusion of Bergson and Croce, he iden- 
tified at once with life and with spirit. "God is universal spirit, 
identical with and immanent in every form of life and consciousness." 
At this point Mr. Balfour made his contribution as chairman. Mo- 
rality, he argued, arises from the collision of ultimate ends. The 
problem here is, how to make the higher end prevail? To use re- 
wards or punishments is to enlist a lower motive to do the work which 
the higher should do. Better far to enlist a higher motive, such as 
love. Love always raises the level of morality. And love of God 
is the highest motive of all, and was never more needed than in the 
present crisis of civilization. Mr. Jack's immortal society has no 
moral utility. Mr. Carr's life-principle cannot inspire love. Only 
love of a personal God can give morality a winning advantage. On 
the conclusion of Mr. Balfour's speech, the lower motive of afternoon 
tea prevailed with most of the audience, including myself, and I 
regret not to be able to report what the two remaining speakers, 
whose papers had not been ready in time for printing, had to say. 

The Sunday evening session, on "Mind and Medium in Art," was 
opened by Mr. Charles Marriott, the author of When a Woman Woos 
and other novels, with a cleverly argued variant of Semper's thesis 
that all aesthetic appreciation consists in the sense of a practical 
problem solved effectively, i.e., consistently with the characteristic 
medium (stone, wood, colour, words, etc.) which the artist uses. 
More technically put: "art is the record of human gestures in the 
presence of the subject or idea and as conditioned by the nature of 
the medium in which they are made " — in short, it is good craftsman- 
ship. — Mr. A. B. Walkley, the well-kriown critic, at once countered 
this thesis with Croce and the " expressionist " theory. — He reminded 
Mr. Marriott effectively that skill in expressing yourself through a 
medium is nothing unless you have something to express : " every 
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landscape is a state of the soul." He followed Croce in the sweeping 
affirmation that all men, in that they express themselves constantly, 
are artists. — From this point the discussion was continued by three 
experimental psychologists. The first was Henry J. Watt, of Glas- 
gow University, who is rapidly making a good name for himself by 
his contributions to the psychology of sound. He was unfortunately 
present, not in persona, but only through his paper, in which he took 
Mr. Walkley to task for adopting the "nerveless abstractions of 
Croce," and then, turning to Mr. Marriott's thesis, transformed it, 
first, into the question, Are practical and technical reasons the same 
thing as aesthetic reasons? and, next, into the further question, Are 
there any limits in art to the range of perceptual and other adhesions 
to the sensory basis of the work? The transition was made by dis- 
tinguishing "two aesthetic processes — aesthesis, or the act of enjoy- 
ment, and judgment thereon." Putting aside the latter as purely 
cognitive, Watt distinguished in aesthesis an objective factor, a sub- 
jective factor, and a harmony between these, and went on to argue 
that we cannot restrict the aesthesis to "the natural sensuous coher- 
ences themselves of colours, tones, forms, and motions"; we must 
take in the normal contents of mind and memory : " The field of art 
is the whole soul and its congruences — and its conflicts, too. . . ." It 
was refreshing to us philosophers, who are having no easy time in 
these days at the hands of our psychological and scientific brethren, 
to find this expert experimentalist end up with a protest against " bio- 
logical cant " in aesthetic theory, and with the declaration that " art 
is one of the three supreme ends of the spirit, a delight in congruous 
(true, good) being." Clearly, we may pluck up courage to fetch our 
Goethe and Hegel down again out of the dust of the top-shelf ! — Mr. 
Edward Bullough, of Cambridge University, came next with a long 
and interesting paper, which was, like Watts's paper, full of good 
training of taste and technique, from Art in its 'dynamic' aspect, i.e., 
existing art-objects in collections, etc., and their influence on the 
training of taste and technique, from Art in its ' dynamic ' aspects, i.e., 
artistic creation and aesthetic appreciation. His treatment of tech- 
nique as "the connecting link between the medium and the vision of 
the artist," and his reminder that unless the vision is conceived in 
terms of the medium, it is hardly a vision at all, seemed to come 
nearest to a synthesis of the elements of the problem. In this con- 
text, he made striking use of L'Arreat's theory of "images ^inter- 
pretation ou de traduction," and of his own theory of "psychic dis- 
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tance." — Professor C. W. Valentine, of Birmingham University, criti- 
cized all his fellow-symposiasts for having each selected some one 
aspect of the complex aesthetic experience and generalized it into a 
theory of the essence of the whole experience; and he criticized Mr. 
Bullough especially for having laid excessive stress on the artist's 
creative activity. For Mr. Valentine appreciation is the central thing, 
and appreciation reduces essentially to being held entranced by the 
object through simultaneous stimulation and facilitation of attention. 
Thence he argued that the artist seeks to embody his vision in a 
medium in order " to make fuller and more intense his own aesthetic 
enjoyment." The oral discussion turned chiefly on this very point: 
Does the artist's creative activity or the spectator's enjoyment give 
the better clue to the aesthetic psychosis? Opinions remained di- 
vided, quite as if the debate had been between ' philosophers ' ! 

We come to the last day of the Congress, Monday, 27th. The 
morning session was opened with a striking paper by Xavier Leon on 
" Fichte contre l'imperialisme," in which he succeeded in showing — 
against the prevailing conception of two mutually contradictory 
periods in Fichte's political thought, and of a later ' nationalist ' 
Fichte as one of the spiritual factors of modern German imperialism 
— that Fichte was consistent throughout and drew all his leading ideas 
from the French Revolution, such as the expansion of a nation to its 
natural frontiers; the special mission of each people for civilization; 
hence its right to political autonomy; popular education; supremacy 
of the people. Fichte was, and remained a democrat, always admiring 
" la revolution dirigee par les justes," setting his ideal of " Allemagne 
liberie et liberatriee " against Napoleon's imperialism, just as, twenty 
years before, revolutionary France had fought in the name of liberty 
against her monarchical neighbours. The only true war for Fichte 
was the war against evil. He would have condemned now as then a 
war inspired merely by " ivresse de la domination universelle." It 
was a pity that Santayana was not present to listen to this Ehrenret- 
tung of one of the German "egotists." 

There followed a discussion on " Nationality " in which E. Halevy, 
Marcel Mauss (since Durkheim's death the principal figure in that 
school of sociology), Theodore Ruyssen (President of the Association 
"La Paix par le Droit"), Gilbert Murray, and Mr. Balfour (as chair- 
man) took part. R. Johannet and Sir Frederick Pollock were repre- 
sented by printed papers only. The main problem was the bearing 
of the principle of Nationality on the League of Nations and World 
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Peace. Halevy urged that Nationality was far too simple a principle 
for unravelling the complex tangle of international relations, and too 
egoistic in its tendencies to be wholly pacific. Hence it must be 
supplemented and modified by the principles of natural frontiers and 
of a balance of equal forces. — Mauss, declaring that he drew the 
inspiration for his theory of nationality from the spectacle of seeing 
men go to their death for their country's sake, insisted upon the all- 
important distinctions between a true ' nation ' and a mere ' state ' or 
' empire,' and between ' internationalism ' and ' cosmopolitanism.' He 
expressed the firm faith that under the guidance of philosophers in- 
spired by the right vision, nationalism and internationalism could 
develop hand in hand. Like the warm-hearted idealist that he is, he 
put himself on record as a believer in mandates, the duty of more 
advanced nations to help less developed groups to nation-status, the 
nationalization of a country's mineral resources, international labour- 
legislation, the limitation of national sovereignty for the sake of the 
League of Nations, and an effective international morality. — Ruyssen 
next pointed out the necessity of distinguishing between a nation in 
being, organized as a sovereign state, and a nation aspiring to be, 
but existing for the present much as an ethnic group within another 
state, or even, like the Jews, scattered through many states. He also 
dwelt on the difficulty of reconciling the tendency towards centrali- 
zation in empires with the tendency towards the self-determination 
of small nations, but thought that, with good-will on both sides, the 
League of Nations might help to harmonize these tendencies. — Jo- 
hannet was frankly pessimistic. Modern nationalism, resting on 
"I'ideee de patrie nationale," has grown up historically as an effect of 
the political rivalries of the great modern empires. It is essentially 
imperialistic and aggressive in temper, and the immediate future of 
Europe will be " tres militarist e," until Europe again achieves a unity 
like that of the Roman Empire and with it a pax Romana. — Gilbert 
Murray took a psychological line. Alluding to the way in which the 
spread of elementary education has assisted the development of the 
passion and pride of patriotism to the point of insanity, he put his 
hopes upon the League of Nations as demanding from nations in their 
dealings with each other a " way of behaviour " calculated to reduce 
friction and conflict and thus to promote peace. — Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock, writing as a constitutional lawyer, asked the pointed questions, 
How many nations are there to-day in what four years ago was Rus- 
sia? Is there one nation in Ireland or two ? Is India a nation ? He 
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went on to discuss national-making factors, putting aside language, 
race, and religion in favour of common traditions, customs, institu- 
tions and laws as the chief factor. The only true remedy for war 
is " a general will for peace, a will that must be cosmopolitan without 
ceasing to be national." — When Balfour rose, we all came to atten- 
tion, curious to hear what he might say after his participation in the 
Versailles experiments with the principle of nationality. We were 
not disappointed. He spoke as a statesman who has tried to work 
with that principle. Three points stood out in his speech. (1) Na- 
tionality is a principle which men have devised for helping them act 
in a corporate capacity. It is a relatively modern principle, and best 
suited to democratic institutions in racially homogeneous societies. 
It tends to break down in monarchical states which are racially hetero- 
geneous. (2) Nationality cannot be made an absolute principle. 
Ethnic islands, surrounded by a sea of alien population, cannot expect 
national independence: they must be called on, in the interests of 
general peace, to lose themselves, at least abandon their dream of 
independence. It is a crime to work upon their national emotions and 
thus keep alive discussion. (3) The principle of natural frontiers 
does not help much: aerial navigation is fast making all the natural 
frontiers of geography useless. And what nation that held more 
than its natural frontiers ever desired to withdraw within them? As 
the audience was leaving the room, Lutoslawski proclaimed that na- 
tionality is a spiritual and cultural ideal — which everyone knows to 
be the Polish premise for incorporating in Poland a large slice of 
Russia, on the ground of the ignorance of the many, and the Polish 
culture of the few. 

The first of the two afternon sessions debated "The Meaning of 
' Meaning.' " Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, as a good pragmatist or ' human- 
ist,' argued that nothing has meaning, except in so far as it is used 
to mean something by somebody. Thus meaning is essentially per- 
sonal, and relative to time, place, occasion, context, purpose. It is 
connected with value, and both meaning and value can be understood 
only in terms of the meaning-giving activity of persons. Current 
psychology ignores activity, because, objectifying the mind by intro- 
spection, it appears to find, not acts, but objects (such as sensation, 
images, etc.). This was the main point of his attack on Mr. Russell's 
theory of meaning, in which the resemblance of images to sense-data 
played a central part. Mr. Russell, writing in reply, scored a debating- 
point (it was no more than that) by asking Dr. Schiller how he could 
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mention ' acts ' without making ' objects ' of them, or know that there 
are such things as acts without contemplating them as objects. — (In 
the subsequent discussion Mr. J. A. Smith effectively sided with Dr. 
Schiller on this point.) Further, he restated his theory so as to show 
clearly the situation in which, for him, the problem of meaning arises. 
Meaning is a property of signs, and signs are sense-data, or images, 
which cause actions appropriate, not to themselves, but to something 
else not now sensibly present, with which they are associated. In 
short, it is for him the problem of how we can think of objects which 
are perceptible, but not at the moment actually perceived. Through- 
out he based himself on the postulate that " meaning is an observable 
property of observable entities " — note how far this language is from 
Dr. Schiller's " acts " — and that, as such, it must be open to investi- 
gation by " scientific method " (which in this case means plain intro- 
spection). Incidentally, Mr. Russell defined 'intellect' to mean 
" certain habits in the use of words," and expressed the hope that 
thought, being a " natural process," may some day be explained " in 
terms of physics." — It was, inter alia, such statements as these which 
provoked Mr. H. H. Joachim, the new professor of Logic at Oxford, 
to the criticism that Mr. Russell could not possibly mean what he said 
about meaning. Mr. Joachim tried to make good this assertion by 
turning the fierce light of his dialectics upon the details of Russell's 
position. At times, it must be confessed, his merciless attack seemed 
to touch Mr. Russell's words rather than his meaning, and so far 
Monsieur Jean Nicod, in Mr. Russell's absence, was able to put up a 
defence. But on one fundamental point, Mr. Joachim's thrust came 
home with deadly effect, viz., on Mr. Russell's doctrine that generally 
" a word-proposition means an image-proposition." Apply this to 
"Antony loved Cleopatra" — do I really mean by these words that 
my mental Antony-image loves my mental Cleopatra-image? Much 
of Mr. Russell's language about images would undoubtedly give Mr. 
John Watson occasion for unholy joy. — In conclusion, Mr. H. W. B. 
Joseph turned similar dialectics upon Dr. Schiller's position, and had 
little difficulty in extracting at least five different meanings of ' mean- 
ing' from some of the exuberant metaphors in which Dr. Schiller 
had indulged. The performance may have been chastening for Dr. 
Schiller, but it had little value for philosophy. 

The strenuous labors of the Congress came to an end with a sym- 
posium on the question, " Is the Existence of the Platonic Universal 
presupposed in the Analysis of Reality?" Mr. C. E. M. Joad, author 
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of Essays in Commonsense Philosophy, and Miss L. S. Stebbing, of 
Bedford College, London, upheld the affirmative, Mr. A. D. Lindsay, 
of Balliol College, Oxford, and I upheld the negative. The discus- 
sion was quite unprofitable — a case of the symposium-method failing, 
because the debaters started from angles so different that they never 
got together. Mr. Joad, proclaiming himself a ' realist,' argued as if 
the only possible alternative to the Platonic theory of universals were 
the psychological theory of universals as abstract ideas in the form 
of mental images. Neither Mr. Lindsay nor I was concerned to 
defend this theory. On the other hand, we could not bring Mr. Joad 
to grips with our criticisms of his view, or with our own counter- 
theories. The same was true of Miss Stebbing. Plus royaliste que 
le roi, she out-Russelled the Russell of ten years ago, and refused to 
learn from Mr. Russell's later views. In short, we were too far 
apart even for mutual understanding. 

The Congress concluded on Monday night with a dinner in New 
College where the majority of the members had been housed. The 
old hall of the College, with its polished wainscotting, high raftered 
roof, and old portraits and coats of arms gleaming mysteriously from 
the walls, made an appropriate setting for an harmonious gathering. 
The Warden of the College expressed in graceful words the pleasure 
of the College at having harboured so many distinguished visitors, 
and Mr. Balfour no less gracefully uttered the thanks which we all 
felt. Lord Haldane spoke in honour of the visitors from France and 
America. Bergson and Xavier Leon replied for France, Montague 
for America. Suffice it to say that the speeches were worthy of the 
occasion. 

One general reflection, in conclusion: Did the Congress achieve 
anything in particular ? Or was it merely a pleasant social gathering, 
diversified by philosophical discussions "about it and about"? Mr. 
Balfour touched on this question in his speech of thanks, admitting 
that to the recording, at scientific congresses, of definite "additions 
to knowledge " there is no exact parallel at a philosophical congress, 
but claiming that the closer mutual understanding is of great and 
sufficient value. But there is surely more than this. Take, for ex- 
ample, the symposia on behaviorism, on morals and religion, on art: 
however divergent the views of the speakers, between them they 
bring to light the immense complexity of the subjects involved, as no 
single mind could do. There is a very genuine pooling of minds, and 
the various considerations and empirical facts adduced by each 
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exhibit the range and nature of the problem, freeing it from the limi- 
tations of any single thinker's experience or power of reflection. 
And when we take all the topics together which were debated during 
these three days — ranging, as they do, from physics to international 
politics, from art to religion — we can hardly fail to recognize that 
philosophy stands for the unity of civilization. It is the one disci- 
pline which explicitly attempts to keep in touch with each other all 
the different sides and activities of modern civilization, by focussing 
them all in itself. No doubt, to take so large a province is to court 
disaster. No doubt, the achievement falls far short of the aspiration. 
Still, the cultivation of such a synoptic interest, the endeavor after a 
comprehensive synthesis, is the more urgent and valuable in propor- 
tion as the growing complexity of civilization brings with it minuter 
and more exclusive specialization, and thus encourages all the dis- 
ruptive and centrifugal tendencies from which we suffer. Moreover, 
the unity of civilization requires to be safeguarded not merely in 
theory, but also in practice. Its arena is not more the mind of the 
individual thinker, cross-secting his many-sided world, than it is the 
intercourse of classes and the policy of nations. 

R. F. Alfred Hoernle. 



